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Ashes for Beauty

THE ZABALKANSKY Club was nowhere near the street of that name.
It was housed in the backyard of a ramshackle building at the end of
Galernaya Street behind the English Quay. The house had been partly
burnt down early in 1917, and its windows and the front door were
blackened, gaping holes. The gates into the back yard were nearly
down, and you had to step across an untidy pile of half-charred timber.
In the summer when Frossia came to know the Zabalkansky, young
grass grew, bold and beautiful, in between the ebony-coloured
planks. Facing the gates stood a door, and there, in a three-roomed
flat, was Elena Ivanovna, two canaries in a tarnished brass cage,
a good deal of heavy shabby furniture, and the Zabalkansky. The
door had neither bell nor knocker. The key was missing from its
hole.

Elena Ivanovna was a priest's widow. Her husband, a military
chaplain, had been killed early in 1914. She still wore black, but the
mourning ended with her clothes. She came from Vitebsk, in western
Russia, and drifted to Petrograd having once fallen in love with a view
of the Neva on a picture postcard. She had done some rough nursing at
a military training hospital. When Frossia first met her at the house in
Moyka the huge ungainly woman looked at her carefully, kissed her on
both cheeks, and said in her deep voice:

*One more for the Zabalkansky------'

'For what?'

'Come and see,' invited Elena Ivanovna.

They said the Zabalkansky had started that March evening in 1917
when angry fires flung blood-red shadows across the dark green skies
over Petrograd, when a frightened woman and a wailing child found
themselves in Galernaya Street, and could go no further, and Elena
Ivanovna dragged them in, and gave them sanctuary, counsel, tea and
potatoes.

Potatoes were no longer dispensed there by the time Frossia found
her way to its door, and oddly coloured syrup was offered in lieu of
tea. They all paid for the syrup, Elena Ivanovna being poor. But she
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